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utting an international 


stamp on the Faculty 


am often asked to describe what skills our graduates should possess 

when they leave Concordia University. The short answer is that we 

want our students to be prepared to succeed in the world — and in this 
day and age, that is an ever-shrinking world, thanks to the forces of glob- 
alization and the emergence of new technologies. 

The days of living in insular, homogeneous societies are a thing of the 
past, and today’s graduates need to gain not only an understanding of 
international issues, but also an appreciation of cultures and ways of life 
that may be different from their own. And there is no better way to pre- 
pare students for these realities than by bringing an international dimen- 
sion to their university experience. That is one of the strategic goals in our 
Faculty of Arts and Science. 

One of the strategies to accomplish this goal is to send our students on 
exchange programs abroad. And as you will see from our cover story in 
this issue of Panorama, our students are heading out on these programs in 
record numbers, thanks in large part to generous subsidies offered by the 
Quebec government. 

In the meantime, we continue to welcome increasing numbers of inter- 
national students in the hopes that they will enrich the learning experience 
of their Canadian classmates. Concordia has always accommodated stu- 
dents from around the world, but we expect to double these numbers with- 
in the next three years through stepped-up recruiting efforts. We have also 
introduced a series of scholarships for international students, valued at 
$5,000 each. This year, we plan to award 30 of these scholarships. 

As we continue to rebuild our professorial ranks, we keep an eye out for 
top talent from around the world. Of the 106 new professors who have 
joined the Faculty since 1997, many come from outside of Canada. 

And finally, in our ongoing efforts to modernize our curriculum, we are 
making great strides in our effort to add courses with an international 
dimension. Our newest academic unit, Loyola International College, 
focuses on offering students courses that provide a global perspective to 
ages-old issues. I am confident that we are headed in the right direction. 


Cees 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 


P.S: I welcome comments from everyone, particularly our alumni. Wherever you 
are in the world, drop me a line at msinger@vax2.concordia.ca and I'l keep you 
up to speed with what is happening here. 


Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Etienne Lessard (left), Flora Anoia, and Sunny 
Morrison (see story, page 3) 
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Exchange programs enabling Arts and Science 
students to see the world 


Campus to the lush mountains and valleys of Mexico’s Monarch but- 

terfly reserves. And that, Flora Anoia says, is precisely why she opted 
to trade what would have been another semester of study at Concordia 
University for a seven-month stint at a university in central Mexico. There, 
she took courses in natural resource management and conservation, and 
conducted surveys that explored the impact of tourism on the butterfly 
reserves’ fragile ecosystem. 

“Tt was the biggest step of my life, leaving home for the first time and 
going to a country where I didn’t know anybody or speak the language 
well,” says Anoia, a Geography student who took part in an exchange 
program between Concordia and Mexico’s Universidad San Nicolas de 
Hidalgo. 

Today, Anoia is putting her experience to use as an environmental con- 
sultant for Geomar International, a Montreal company that assesses pro- 
posed aid projects in the developing world on behalf of non-governmental 
organizations such as The World Bank and the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA). The job routinely takes her around the 
world, to exotic locales such as Peru, Venezuela, and the West African 
nations of Mali, Mauritania and Burkina Faso. 

Yet Anoia says she would never have even considered a career in her 
field were it not for the experience she received back in Mexico, where she 


Ic a long way from the concrete hallways of the Sir George Williams 
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Anoia: future mapped out 


It was the biggest step 
of my life, leaving 


developed an understanding and an appreciation for different cultures and home for the first time 
ways of life. and going to a country 
“Tt all started back in Mexico,” she says of her career. “It was a question a a 
4 3 where I didn't know 
of taking advantage of the opportunities before me. 
Those opportunities to study abroad have never been so plentiful for stu- anybody or speak the 
dents in Concordia’s Faculty of Arts and Science. The University current- language well. 


ly has bilateral agreements in place with 76 institutions in 31 countries 
and territories, ranging from Australia’s Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology to the University of Zimbabwe. 

Students are also eligible to apply for an exchange program at any one 
of the more than 450 institutions that have signed agreements with CRE- 
PUQ, the provincial association representing Quebec’s universities. 

“Every student is different, but for many, it’s the intrigue of studying 
abroad and the fascination with a different part of the world that moti- 
vates them,” says Fred Francis, Deputy Director of Concordia’s Center for 
International Academic Cooperation, which oversees student placements 
on exchange programs 

While the numbers of Concordia students taking part in international 
exchanges has historically been quite modest — about 40 a year through 


(see Global reach, page 16 and Student profiles, pages 4 and 5) 
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o time for siestas in Mexico 


tienne Lessard says he has no desire ever to leave the classroom. After gradua- 
tion, he hopes to become a professor of anthropology or sociology, so that he 
can further explore the world's cultures. 

So what better way is there to prepare for that calling than by spending 10 months in 
Mexico - home to some of the world's oldest and most complex civilizations? 

“Tt's one thing to read about Mexico in a textbook or to watch stories about it on the 
news, but you can only get a real taste for the country when you see how the people 
live,” said Lessard, who spent two semesters studying anthropology at the University of 
the Americas, a mid-sized private university in Puebla, southeast of Mexico City. 

In addition to attending classes, Lessard traveled extensively throughout the country, 
hitting all of the hot spots, including the beach resorts of Cancun and Acapulco. But the 
length of his stay also afforded him the chance to visit sites off the beaten track of most 
tourists, where he got to rub shoulders with locals. He says he saw a different side of 
Mexico from the poverty-stricken image one often reads about in newspapers and magazines. 

“Tt’s true that more than half of the population lives in poverty,” he says, “but it’s not as bad as you would think. You 
quickly learn that you don’t need a television or a microwave oven to live.” 

Lessard, a native of Pointe Claire, Qc., says he was also taken with how welcoming most Mexicans were. “Once you start 
interacting with the people, you find out that they are very friendly,” he said. 
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Lessard: a sign of things to come 


ondon calling 


unny Morrison is living proof that international student exchanges pay big divi- 
dends. Although she expects to return to Canada one day, the Concordia graduate 
is currently attempting to launch a career in television — in Great Britain. 

\ Morrison, born and raised in Montreal, credits her interest in all things English with 
the two semesters she spent at London’s City University, where she completed a degree 
in Communication Studies. 

“Tt was the greatest year of my life,” she said. “As an exchange student, you get the 
__ best of both worlds — the chance to experience an international city on your own, with 
© the security of being a part of a school and being able to live in residence.” 

Morrison had completed most of her core Communication Studies credits at 
Concordia prior to her departure, so she took courses in psychology, sociology and phi- 
losophy. “There is a different way of looking at things in Europe,” she says. “You defi- 
nitely gain a global perspective.” 

Morrison: the world at her fingertips But even more enriching, she says, was the opportunity to live in one of the world’s 
most cosmopolitan cities. She lived in a residence that housed 1,000 students, represent- 
ing dozens of countries. She also traveled extensively during her free time, taking trips to the English countryside, Scotland 
and Amsterdam during the school year. In the summer, she and a friend spent six weeks crisscrossing Europe. 


“T can’t tell people how important it is,” she said of the international experience. “I think it's something that every student 
should do.” 
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oing Dutch 


t may not be the land of Charles Dickens or William Shakespeare. But it turns out 
that you can get a pretty decent education in English literature in the land of 
Vincent Van Gogh. 

Just ask Ryan Madden, an English Literature major at Concordia who spent two 
semesters enrolled in an English program at the University of Groningen, in the north- 
ern part of Holland. A Montreal native, Madden says he had long been determined to 
spend some time studying abroad — even if it meant pursuing his English studies in a 
country where the official language is Dutch. 

“Yes, it does sound odd, and a lot of people in the Netherlands couldn’t understand 
why I would want to come to their country to study English,” Madden said. “But I fig- J 
ured that it would be a good idea to spend a year in a different place, to meet different 3 
people and experience a different view of the world.” Madden: passport to foreign adventure 

In addition to his English Literature courses, Madden says, he also studied the Dutch 
language, Dutch history and painting. He traveled extensively throughout the Netherlands, including visits to Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam. 

“Looking back, I don't think my education suffered at all,” he said. “In many ways, I think that I learned a lot more.” 

One thing that Madden says he did pick up was an appreciation for foreign travel and international adventure. After gradua- 
tion, he made plans to teach English overseas, and he is currently working at a private school in China. 
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ew York state of mind 


eather Baragar was faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, she desperately 

wanted to add an international component to her German language studies at 

Concordia. On the other hand, she did not want to stray too far from her hus- 
band, who operated a business in Montreal. 

She managed to reconcile both needs when she signed up for an international exchange 
program at Potsdam University in upstate New York — which is less than a four-hour car 
ride from Montreal. 

While most Montrealers don’t think of the United States as a “foreign” country, it cer- 
tainly proved to be an eye-opening experience for Baragar, who lived in residence with 
students from around the world. “Any time you take part in an international experience, 
it shows you that the world is a really small place,” she says. 

Baragar ended up spending three semesters at Potsdam, where she was associated with | |! 
the university’s world-renowned Crane School of Music. Her career ambition is to teach 
German music, so she took music courses, as well as courses in German diction. She 
also performed at music recitals throughout New York State. 

A native of Winnipeg, Baragar was certainly no stranger to international study programs when she enrolled at Concordia. 
While pursuing a Classics degree at the University of Winnipeg, she spent a summer sifting through the ruins of Greece and 
Italy. 

“Tt’s one thing to study the fragments of a pot and write papers about it in Winnipeg,” she says. “But it is so much better to 
surround yourself with what you are studying and to immerse yourself in an environment where there are no distractions and 
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Baragar: learning in a different key 


where you are able to focus on your work.” 
Panorama 
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Balcer: challenging his viewers 


The shows have had 
an impact on the 
viewers, expressing to 
them different ideas 
and different ways of 
looking at things. 
Does that change 
society? I have no idea. 
But I know that the 
shows have challenged 
people... and that's 

a good thing. 4 4 
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rime-time success 


Emmy-winning producer got his start at Concordia 


his time at Concordia University dreaming up lofty ways to change 
the world. Today, 23 years after graduating from Concordia's 
Communication Arts program, he is not yet sure if he has accomplished 
the feat. 

What is for certain is that Balcer has cobbled together about as success- 
ful a career as he ever could have dreamed up, as one of television's most 
prolific and sought-after writers and producers. He is best known as the 
executive producer and head writer of the hit TV series Law & Order — 
currently the longest running drama on network TV. The show has 
received 10 Emmy nominations and was named Outstanding Drama in 
1997. 

“People like compact story-telling, and in one hour, they knew they 
would get a self-contained story with a beginning, a middle and an end,” 
Balcer said during a recent visit back to Concordia’s Department of 
Communication Studies, where he was invited to give professional tutori- 
als in advanced television production and advanced script writing. 

Balcer, who estimates that he wrote about a third of the Law & Order 
episodes during a 10-year period, attributed the show’s staying power to 
its tendency to expand beyond simple murder mystery plots and explore 
deeper social issues, often grabbed from current headlines. One popular — 
and controversial — episode was loosely based on the Paul Bernardo-Karla 
Homolka crimes and followed the ethical issues that prosecutors faced in 
striking a plea bargain with a confessed criminal. 

“The shows have had an impact on the viewers, expressing to them dif- 
ferent ideas and different ways of looking at things,” Balcer said. “Does 
that change society? I have no idea. But based on the debates that have 
sprung up on Internet discussion groups, I know that the shows have chal- 
lenged people and have made them ask questions, and that’s a good 
thing.” 

Balcer, 48, recently parted ways with the Law & Order team in order to 
pursue new interests. Turns out, he didn’t stray too far; last fall, he 
launched Law & Order: Criminal Intent, a spin-off that focuses more 
attention on those perpetrating the crimes. 

“As interesting as it was to write Law & Order, I also wanted to see 
what the bad guys were doing,” he said. “In a way, they are a sick and dis- 
turbed reflection of our own wants and desires.” 

And Balcer says he has no doubt that the public will continue to devour 
police dramas — and their inherent violence — even in the post-September 
11 world. 

“TI can make the argument that people will want to see these shows even 
more,” he said. “People like a show where you know that the bad guys 
will get caught and that justice will be served.” 


L: many idealistic students of his era, Rene Balcer spent much of 
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cience Complex 
on schedule 


egular visitors to Concordia University's Loyola Campus have 
been amazed at how quickly the new Loyola Science Complex is 
taking shape. The second phase of the project — erecting the con- 
crete structure — wrapped up in February, as scheduled. 

And last month, the University awarded the final contract to EBC Inc., 
one of Quebec's largest general contracting firms. EBC, whose portfolio 
includes work on hospitals, universities and hydroelectric dams, is respon- 
sible for preparing the Science Complex for occupancy. That includes 
everything from installing the electrical wiring and ventilation systems to 
erecting walls and floors. The entire complex should be open for 
September 2003. 

When complete, the Science Complex will house the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry and Biochemistry, Exercise Science, Physics and a 
major component of Psychology, as well as the Science College, the 
Centre for Structural and Functional Genomics, the Centre for Studies in 
Behavioural Neurobiology, and several smaller research centres and sup- 
port facilities. 

The photo on the bottom right shows, (from left), Dr. Frederick Lowy, 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor of Concordia, Marie-Claude Houle, President 
of EBC Inc., Etienne Lavoie, Vice President (Construction) of EBC Inc., 
and Dr. Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 

To see continually updated video footage of the project, visit the 
Concordia Buildings web site at http://buildings.concordia.ca. 
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balancing act at Science 
Games 


ffie Sauer (left) tried her best to maintain her 
ih, BES while attaching a piece of string to an 
elaborate contraption during the construction 
competition at the Fourth Annual Science Games, held 
Be at Concordia University in January. Sauer, a student at 
| the University of Toronto, was one of 80 participants 
from seven Canadian uni- 
versities who took part in 
# the four-day Games, which 
were hosted by the Arts 
and Science Federation of 
Associations (ASFA). In 
addition to the construc- 
tion event, in which stu- 
| dents had to find a way to 
deposit a Ping Pong ball 
into a basket, teams also 
competed in trivia games 
and a scavenger hunt. The University of Ottawa won the 
points competition, ahead of the University of Windsor 
and Concordia. Students from Université Laval carried top 
honours in the team-spirit category. 
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elp for Afghan 
journalism students 


ike Gasher, an Assistant Professor of 
| \ / Journalism, puts together a package of text- 

books and journals destined for Kabul 
University in Afghanistan. The university hopes to reopen 
its Faculty of Journalism later this month and has called 
on the world's professional media community to donate 
textbooks and other training materials. The collection 
effort is being organized by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), which has declared the training of Afghan 
media workers a priority as the country attempts to recov- 
er from two decades of civil war. 
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- Congratulations to Marie-France 


Wagner, a professor in the Faculty’s 
département d’études francaises, who 
recently received a major research 
grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of 
Canada (SSHRC). The grant is valued 
at $1.6 million over five years and will 
enable Prof. Wagner to conduct 
research into the royal visits that took 
place in France during the 16th centu- 
ry. Wagner and her team of multi-dis- 
ciplinary researchers are hoping that 
this study will shed light on the pub- 
lic's current fascination with royalty 
and celebrities. “Whether it is the King 
of France visiting Lyons in the 16th 
century or the Pope visiting Canada in 
the 21st century, the public reacts in 
the same way,” she says. “Political 
regimes change, but our fascination 
with political leaders does not.” 


Dr. Brian Slack (Geography) will be 
awarded the 2002 Ullman Award for 
outstanding contributions to the study 
of Transportation Geography, in hon- 
our of his major contributions to the 
understanding and analysis of the 
transport service industry. The award 
will be presented to Professor Slack in 
Los Angeles on March 20, at the annu- 
al meeting of the Association of 
American Geographers. 


More than 40 chemists and chemistry 
students from across Quebec and east- 
ern Ontario descended upon 
Concordia in mid-January for a sym- 
posium hosted by the University’s 
Centre for Research in Molecular 
Modeling. The symposium featured a 
plenary lecture by Prof. Russell Boyd 
of Dalhousie University, as well as 
other talks and poster presentations. 


_The Centre promotes the use of com- 


puter models to enable chemists to bet- 
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ter understand the natural phenomena 


of molecules. Annual symposia are 
intended to foster greater collaboration 
between researchers in computational 
chemistry and biochemistry. The 
Centre is currently comprised of seven 
Concordia professors, including the 
Director, Dr. Gilles Peslherbe, and 
Drs. John Capobianco, Ann English, 
David Jack, Heidi Muchall, Georg 
Schreckenbach and Panagiotis 
Vasilopoulos, as well as Dr. Parisa 
Ariya of McGill University and Dr. 
Holger Vach of the Université de 
Montréal’s Ecole Polytechnique. 


The Arts and Science Federation of 
Associations will host its first-ever 
Spring Ball on Saturday, May 18, at a 
venue still to be determined. Although 
the Ball is being held to honour the 
2002 graduating class, all are welcome 
to attend. Tickets cost $65 and include 
dinner, some drinks and dancing. For 
more information, contact ASFA at 
(514) 848-7966 or by e-mail at 
asfaonline@lycos.com. 


Dr. Thanos Veremis, a professor at 
Tufts University, will discuss the 
geopolitics of Greece and the Balkans 
when the 2002 Hellenic Studies 
Lecture Series resumes on Friday, 
April 26, at 7 p.m. The lecture, which 
takes place in Room H-767 of the 
Henry F. Hall Building (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd.), is the third 
installment in the four-part lecture 
series. The series concludes on Friday, 
May 31, when a trio of professors 
explore the Neohellenic Arts, includ- 
ing poetry, music and theatre. The lec- 
ture series is presented by the Faculty 
of Arts.and Science’s Unit for Hellenic 
Studies. For more information, contact 
Dr. Nikos Metallinos at (514) 848- 
2536. 


n-line course 


oncordia University’s 
new on-line course 
registration is prov- 


ing to be popular with 
undergraduate students, 
may of whom abandoned 
their telephones in favour of 
their computers when it 
came time to choose courses 
for the Winter 2002 semes- 
ter: 

More than 19,000 transac- 
tions — mostly course addi- 
tions and drops — were 
recorded on the Web 
Registration system from its 
debut in early December 
through to the end of 
January. It marked the first 


registration a hit 


time that Concordia’s 
undergraduate students 
could register for courses via 
the Web. 

Previously, all course 
additions and drops took 
place over the telephone, via 
CARL (Concordia 
Automated Response Line). 

The Web Registration sys- 
tem offers several advan- 
tages over CARL, including 
a feature that enables stu- 
dents to link to the 
University’s Course 
Schedule to read descrip- 
tions of course offerings. 
Web users can also get a 
visual display of all of the 


courses in which they are 
currently registered. 

The Web system can 
accommodate up to 100 
users at a time — more than 
one and a half times 
CARL’s capacity. At one 
point in January, 97 stu- 
dents were accessing the 
service simultaneously. 

The Web Registration sys- 
tem was created by 
Concordia’s Instructional 
and Information 
Technology Services, in con- 
sultation with representa- 
tives from the Office of the 
Registrar and the 
University’s four Faculties. 


ew college to open its doors 


launch of Loyola International College with 


S everal dozen students and faculty members gathered recently to celebrate the official 


the start of a five-part Speaker’s Series. Prof. 
Peter Leuprecht, (right), Dean of Law at McGill 
University and special UN Representative for 
human rights in Cambodia, delivered the inaugural 
lecture. Upcoming lectures feature journalist Allen 
Abel on March 13 and Theology professor Pamela 
Bright on March 27. Loyola International College, 
the latest addition to the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, will welcome its first class of students in 
September. Relying on a curriculum that addresses 
major international issues, the College is aiming to 
prepare a new generation of leaders for the chal- 
lenges of an increasingly-globalized world. For 
more information, call (514) 848-2125 or visit the 
College on the Web at http://artsandscience.con- 


cordia.ca/loyola_college. 
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ynda of Arabia 


Religion professor hopeful her research 
will shed light on Islam 


stormed into the Middle East in vain attempts to import their 
own values and religious beliefs. 

Consider Concordia University’s Lynda Clarke to be part of the new 
breed of invader. 

An Assistant Professor in Concordia’s Department of Religion, Clarke 
frequently tours the Shiite seminaries of Iran, Iraq and Lebanon, listening 
in on debates and peppering clerics with questions. But unlike many of 
the Western warriors and missionaries who have trod the Arabian deserts 
before her, Clarke’s mission is to gain a better understanding of the histo- 
ry and evolution of Shiite law, and shed light on a culture and a religion 
that is often misunderstood in the West, particularly in light of the Sept. 
11 terrorist attacks on the United States. 

“The field of Shiite studies is fairly new in the West and there is a defi- 
nite blank in terms of research,” says Clarke, who was born and raised in 
Canada but has long been fascinated with Islamic culture. 

Clarke, who is fluent in Arabic and Persian, set out on her mission 


He= is littered with the names of Western invaders who have 
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Clarke: tracing Islam’s evolution 


In order to explore shortly after arriving at Concordia in 1998. Armed with research grants 
Islam's recent evolu- from Concordia and the Quebec government, she has been attempting to 
tion. Clarke has visited chronicle the history of Shiism, from its inception in the Koran through 
? 


to its modern-day incarnations. 


Shiite seminaries in As part of her research, Clarke has been translating a landmark 13th 


the Middle East, century text on Shiism from Arabic to English. But in order to explore the 
where bearded clerics religion’s recent evolution, she has frequently visited Shiite seminaries in 
: the Middle East, where bearded clerics interpret the laws and grapple with 
interpret the laws and a, ae 
: modern-day issues such as bioethics, divorce and gender equity. 
grapple with modern- “In the school of Shiism, it is not only permissible, but it is imperative 
day issues such as to update the laws to address present situations,” Clarke says. 


As a woman, Clarke is not permitted to sit in on the actual seminary 
discussions, but she keeps up with the debates through tape recordings of 
the sessions and by interviewing many of the clerics. 

“Some Ayatollahs even produce CD-ROMs of their discussions,” she 
says. 

Eventually, Clarke hopes to publish her work in the form of a book, 
which she expects will carry a title such as An Introduction to Shiite Law. 
“It won’t be a dense academic book,” she promises, “but one that is acces- 
sible to as many people as possible.” 

Ultimately, she is hopeful that her work will trigger future academics to 
build on her research, perhaps by investigating the individual aspects of 
the law. 

But don’t look for Clarke to be at the forefront of that future research. 
Once she is done with her current project, she plans to turn her attention 
to the more sedate field of Persian literature. 
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For chemistry professor Oswald Tee, the most 
important bonds were with his students 


Oswald Tee, one of Concordia University’s preeminent chemistry 
professors. It was 1975 and Berks, all of 23 years old, was about to 
embark upon his Master’s degree in chemistry under Tee’s tutelage. 

“He was so dynamic and he presented his work in such an exciting way 
that it was kind of infectious,” said Berks, who would study under Tee for 
his MSc and PhD degrees. “He was the sort of professor who would 
come into the lab every morning to see how everyone was doing. He took 
a great interest in the work of all of his students.” 

And that interest often extended beyond the bounds of chemistry. When Tee: strong ties to students 
Berks announced that he was going to marry Rani Iyengar, another of 
Tee’s graduate students, the professor insisted that the couple hold the 
wedding reception in his own backyard. 

“That’s just the way he was,” says Berks, now a CEGEP chemistry pro- 
fessor at John Abbott College. “He treated his students very well, and not 
only in terms of chemistry.” 

Berks is certainly not alone in his praise of Tee, who retired from full- 
time duties in June of 2000, following a 30-year teaching and research 
career at Concordia. Since announcing his retirement, Tee has been salut- 


Cor: Berks says he will never forget when he first met Dr. 


ed both for his notable contributions to the field of organic chemistry, as He was so dynamic 
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well as for his dynamic approach to teaching and the keen interest he took and he presente d his 
in the work of each of his students. i 

Arkat USA, which publishes a chemistry journal on the Internet, work in such an 
released a special issue commemorating Tee’s career, and last November’s exciting way that it was 


annual Ontario-Quebec Physical-Organic mini-symposium was held in 
Tee’s honour. Concordia University has also bestowed upon Tee the status 
of Professor Emeritus, an honour reserved for the University’s 
most-respected retired faculty members. 

Tee, well-known for his modesty, appears slightly uncomfortable with 
the deluge of tributes and he offers little more than a shrug when he is 
asked to explain his popularity. 

“T guess I haven’t upset too many people over the years,” he says. 

A native of England, Tee first came to Canada to pursue graduate work 
at McMaster University in Hamilton. He joined the faculty of Concordia 
(then Sir George Williams University) as an Assistant Professor in 1970. 
As a researcher, he was primarily concerned with the mechanics of 
chemical reactions — how they take place and why catalysis can speed up 
certain reactions. It was research that could be applied to an assortment of 
fields and applications, and even today Tee says he receives phone calls 
and e-mails about work he completed long ago. 

“Sometimes, it is work that I may have long forgotten about,” he 
says, “but somebody out there is trying to make use of my research in a 
particular context. It speaks to the whole nature of knowledge.” 

Tee was also a pioneer in the use of computers, relying on computer 

(see Perfect to a T, page 16) 
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our scholarships 
inaugurated 


with the introduction of eight new awards, four of which are open 

to students enrolling in the Faculty of Arts and Science. The new 
Arts and Science scholarships are: the Bob McDevitt Award, given to a 
first-year student in Journalism; the Lillian S. Robinson Scholarship, 
awarded to a student in Women’s Studies; the Stelcner Family Prizes, 
awarded to two students in Concordia’s Economics Co-op program; and 
the Vincent, Olga and Denis Nicolas-Diniacopoulos Undergraduate 
Scholarships, awarded to students pursuing degrees in the areas of 
Classics, Communication Studies, Mathematics or Psychology. All schol- 
arships are awarded on the basis of academic merit. 

Two Arts and Science bursaries were also added this year — the Ruth 
and David Steinberg Entrance Bursary, for a student entering a Science 
program, and the Ruth Richer Bursary, for a student enrolled in Science 
College. 


(Crise University’s roster of scholarships grew again this year, 


@) Journalism student Mark Joseph Ordonselli (centre) is the winner of 
the inaugural Bob McDevitt Award. He is flanked by Dr. Enn Raudsepp 

(left), Chair of the Department of Journalism, and Bob McDevitt, a long- 
time Broadcast Journalism Professor at Concordia. 


@) Samar Musallam (centre) is the winner of the first-ever Lillian S. 
Robinson Scholarship, named in honour of Dr. Lillian Robinson, 
Principal of Concordia’s Simone de Beauvoir Institute (pictured on the 
right). On the left is Dr. Robinson’s nephew, Greg, who helped to inaugu- 
rate the scholarship to commemorate his aunt’s 60th birthday. 


(3) Dr. Balbir Sahni, (left) Associate Professor of Economics, was on 
hand to present the inaugural Stelcner Family Prizes to Economics stu- 
dents Claudia Carvajal Parada (centre) and Tristan Morris (right). The 
Stelcner Family Prizes were inducted in honour of the late Dr. Morton 
Stelcner, a Professor of Economics at Concordia who passed away a year 
ago. 


() The winners of the first Vincent, Olga and Denis Nicolas- 
Diniacopoulos Undergraduate Scholarships are: Clifford Patterson (back 
left), Wendy Cohen (back right), Giuseppe Alfonsi (front left) and Cheyen 
Quach (front right). On hand to present the awards were Dr. Carole 
Groleau and Dr. Donat J. Taddeo, co-executors of the Diniacopoulos 
estate. 
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earning to thrive 


New program equips practitioners of community 
economic development with skills, confidence 


hen it comes to performing good deeds, having a good heart 

; \ isn't always enough. Just ask Beverly Trought, who has spent 

the better part of her life trying her best to help the more dis- 

advantaged members of society, from single women to immigrant fami- 
lies. 

But even the best of intentions can turn sour when your funding dries 
up or your programs don’t pan out quite as you had expected them to. 

“We made so many mistakes,” Trought said, reflecting on the 14 years 
she spent as co-founder and president of Place Benoit Bon Courage, a 
community center in St. Laurent which caters to a primarily immigrant 
population. “For example, when our sponsors told us that we had to 
become self-sufficient, we didn't know where to start or how to look for 
the tools and resources that we needed.” 

Enter Concordia University’s graduate diploma program in Community 
Economic Development (CED), which Trought enrolled in during the fall 
of 2000 - the program's inaugural year. 

One of the Faculty of Arts and Science’s newest programs of study, the 
diploma in Community Economic Development was created to equip 
community workers like Trought with the skills they need to set up and 
operate non-profit organizations and cooperative enterprises. Courses are 
designed to give students a solid grounding in the field of community eco- 
nomic development and to impart basic business skills. 

“There is a definite business component to the curriculum, but this is 
not your conventional MBA program,” says Michael Chervin, Program 
Coordinator. “It focuses more on the relationship between community ini- 
tiatives and wider policy issues, not the nuts and bolts of getting a busi- 
ness started.” 

Housed in the Faculty’s School of Community and Public Affairs, the 
30-credit CED program runs over the course of an entire calendar year 
and alternates annually between English and French. In order to encour- 
age enrolment from active community workers, classes are held over one 
extended weekend each month. Before graduating, students are required 
either to complete a major research project or take part in an internship. 

Twenty-five students completed the program during its first year, 
including Katherine Turner, director of a non-profit centre in London, 
Ont. that provides affordable housing and economic opportunities for 
women with a history of psychological illness. 

Turner, who commuted to Montreal by train each month with two fel- 
low participants from Ontario, said the program was as valuable for its 
networking opportunities as it was for its academic components. 

“Tt was nice to put myself in a space with people who shared my vision 
and whose experiences in their communities could enrich my own experi- 


ences,” she said. (see Learning to thrive, page 16) 
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Trought (left): renewed confidence 
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Sociology students eager to publish peers' work 


plenty of late nights reading the published works of many of her 

field’s leading scholars. She has always figured it would be years 
— if not decades -- before she could contemplate seeing her own work in 
print. 

As it turns out, Leger’s wait will be over by the end of March, when the 
second edition of Stories from Montreal is scheduled to hit the streets. 
The book, edited and published by students in Concordia University’s 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, will feature the top research 
papers submitted last year in the department’s Field Research courses. 

“When you’re an undergraduate student, you’re always reading articles 
written by famous anthropologists and sociologists, so it’s exciting to join 
that community,” says Leger, whose contribution explores the lives of 
Montreal midwives. 

Stories from Montreal made its debut a year ago, thanks in part to the 
efforts of Tammy Saxton, a graduate student in Sociology. As a teacher’s 
assistant, she often helped professors grade papers, and felt it was a shame 
that the students’ works could not be enjoyed by a wider audience. 

“We thought that it would be useful to create a forum for undergraduate 
student work, so that students could share ideas with each other,” says 
Saxton, who is on board as co-editor again this year, along with Leger and 
anthropology student Karoline Truchon. 

That lack of accessibility to their peers' work is “one of the perennial 
problems of teaching,” adds Bart Simon, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and a consultant to the book project. 

“Students are always reading the works of the leading scholars, but 
never before have they had the opportunity to read each other’s work,” 
Simon says. “Now they can see what they are capable of doing. And for 
those students whose papers are chosen, it’s nice for them to see their 
work in a format other than their word processor’s.” 

In addition to selecting the entries -- a dozen are chosen from about 100 
submissions -- the student-publishers are also responsible for raising the 
$5,000 they need each year to cover their printing and distribution costs. 
Among those offering grants are the Arts and Science Faculty 
Development Fund, the Department of Sociology of Anthropology and 
Concordia's Dean of Students’ Office. 

Last year, the students printed about 500 copies of the book, many of 
which were distributed to universities and research centres as far away as 
Russia, Israel, and Australia. They sold copies in Montreal for $10 
apiece. 


A s an undergraduate anthropology student, Crystal Leger has spent 
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From left, Leger, Truchon and Saxton 
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Concordia University’s Faculty of Arts 


and Science offered me exactly what I was 
looking for - a place where | knew that | 
would get individual attention and the 
opportunity to learn through discussion. | 
definitely credit Concordia with my suc- 
cess in marketing and communications. It 
was at Concordia that I developed a lot of 
the fundamental skills that have applied 
to my professional career, like the ability 


to write and to interpret information. 
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Global reach 


(continued from page 3) 


the 1990s — that figure jumped substantially beginning in 
September of 2000, when the provincial Ministry of 
Education introduced a program to help defray the overseas 
living expenses of Quebec exchange students. 

Quebec residents who take part in university exchange pro- 
grams are now eligible to receive up to $1,000 a month for up 
to eight months. Since that announcement, the number of 
Concordia students taking part in exchange programs has 
risen threefold. 

While abroad, students receive full credit for their course 
work and many, like Anoia, also embark upon additional 
field work in order to supplement their studies. 

“The goal is to ensure that this is not merely a form of aca- 
demic tourism,” says Francis. ““We want our students to get a 
real study opportunity abroad and gain an invaluable interna- 
tional experience.” @) 
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(continued from page 11) 


technology to help him collect and analyze data long before it 
became a normal procedure. As a result, he says, he was able 
to conduct more efficient experiments and achieve more accu- 
rate results. 

But of all of his accomplishments, Tee says he is most proud 
of his teaching efforts. He helped a new generation of scien- 
tists grasp the principles of chemistry and forge their own 
careers. 

“You can’t possibly teach a student everything in the time 
that is available,” he said. “What I always tried to do in my 
courses was give the students certain basics and a way to look 
at problems, so that they would be in a position to make 
sense of the information and go off in different directions.” 

And while many professors tend to lose track of their grad- 
uating students, Tee tries to maintain meticulous records of 
their whereabouts — even devoting a large portion of his web 
site to his former students' exploits. 

“Tt's been a pleasure to work with them over the years,” he 
says. “It's a satisfying feeling when they do well.” ® 


Dorothy Massimo 

Coord, Faculty & Staff Giving 

Office of University Advancement and 
Alumni Relations 
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The idea behind Concordia’s Community Economic 

e Development program was first broached in the early 1990s. 
¢ It received a huge boost during Concordia’s capital cam- 

$ Paign, the Campaign for a New Millennium, when donors 

e pledged nearly $1 million to the Institute and the proposed 

$ program. Most of the funding came from Scotiabank, 

® ScotiaMcLeod, Canadian Pacific, the Laurentian Bank of 

e Canada and Investor's Group. 

“4 “At the time, no one in Canada was offering high-quality 

: training to help community practitioners address the endemic 
e problems and barriers facing low-income communities,” says 
° Lance Evoy, Coordinator of Concordia’s Institute in 

e Management and Community Development, who helped 

: spearhead the program’s original proposal. 

4 For more information on the CED program, call Michael 
e Chervin at (514) 848-3965, or visit the program on the Web 
; at http://scpa-eapc.concordia.ca 
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